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PRESENT TENDENCIES IN LATIN AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHY 


ECENTLY there occurred in the United States of America a 
Congress of Philosophy at which for the first time Latin 
American thought was conspicuously represented in North America. 
As far as I know, all the tendencies of speculation from Mexico to 
Argentina received clamorous and in many cases eloquent atten- 
tion. All the irrational ingredients of idealistic metaphysics and 
existentialist humanism appeared with their bold effort to substi- 
tute emotional outbursts for methodical inquiry. According to 
these philosophies reason is useless and burdensome. Character- 
istically, reason was put in the awkward situation of a servant 
dismissed for incompetence and inability to carry out the master’s 
orders. It lacks nimbleness and flexibility ; it is not vivid or brisk 
enough to find and convey the deep meaning of existence with all 
its emotional significance. Reason must therefore be dismissed or 
reduced to a secondary position, watching the successful achieve- 
ments of its happy rivals—faith and intuition. Concomitantly, 
philosophical language must be imbued with suggestive and evoca- 
tive overtones. Its very nature is esthetic and it must, therefore, 
avoid any attempt to be precise and free from ambiguity. As a 
matter of fact, verbalism instead of conciseness is its real goal. 
The result is that the philosophic statements of these schools of 
thought convey the illusion of presenting arguments. However, 
none of these ‘‘arguments’’ remains when you attempt to discover 
precisely what they are by paying careful attention to the mean- 
ings of the propositions in which they seem to occur. In fact, of 
course, the essence of such verbalism consists in the belief that 
reasoning and judgment depend on skillful manipulation of words 
and that there are merely rhetorical devices which can discover 
truth more adequately than research and laborious inquiry. The 
belief that linguistic adroitness can produce the only substantial 
results is related to a superstitious attitude toward the ‘‘inner’’ 
life. Thus verbalism, estheticism, and subjectivism are the per- 
meating yeast in the fermentation of Latin American thought. 
The widespread influence of idealistic metaphysics and ex- 
istentialism in these countries is easily understood when one recalls 
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that these philosophies are the products of artistic imagination 
seasoned by the dramatic issues of the contemporary scene. A 
further, perhaps coarser and more materialistic, explanation is, 
however, possible. We can ascribe the influence to a willingness 
to comply with a kind of philosophy which does not suppose any 
initiation into, or any effort of learning or of accurate insight into, 
refined distinctions or meanings. The success of Bergsonism a 
generation ago has been interpreted in the same way. It put phi- 
losophy within easy reach because it made philosophy the product 
of mystical raptures and the fostering of innate dispositions in- 
stead of a technical discipline. On the other hand, the devastating 
prestige of German philosophy (mainly the contemporary trend) 
in Latin America depends also on its lack of intelligibility, on its 
metaphysical abuses and frequent violation of the rules of correct 
thinking. 

The philosophical style of Heidegger and Kierkegaard (the 
latter a German thinker by his language and habits of thought) 
bewilders the cultivated readers by its discursiveness and the 
plurality of meanings which can be ascribed to its language. It 
is well known that a few years ago Carnap enjoyed a wonderful 
time in making his critical analysis of Heidegger’s essay on meta- 
physics. However, it seems to me that Carnap attacked the Ger- 
man metaphysician incorrectly. We can not consider Heidegger’s 
propositions as meaningless simply because they have many mean- 
ings. It is the abundance of possible significations, which char- 
acterizes artistic language in general, that precludes the under- 
standing of existentialist metaphysics. In Heidegger’s last book,? 
for instance, there is continual and cabalistic reference to what is 
unexpressed in a philosopher’s work. Apparently, the author feels 
that what is important in any philosophic theory depends on its 
concealed meaning and not on its explicit assertions. (Die ‘‘Lehre’’ 
eines Denkers ist das in seinen Sagen Ungesagte.) We can not 
object to this, since the author is conscious that in so doing his 
position must be considered as totally different from any kind of 
philosophic analysis. He is allowed to take Platonism as a literary 
theme, and, by applying a purely artistic technique of criticism, 
arrive at the conclusion that a dialogue’s style conveys an unsur- 
passed richness of possible meanings. 

What is surprising, however, is that such literary exercise, en- 
tirely justifiable within its own limits, can be considered as a 
philosophical approach to difficult themes. In Latin America, 
too, these impressionistic and literary divagations are frequently 


1 Platons Lehre von der Wahrheit, Bern, 1947. 
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considered as high achievements of philosophic analysis. The 
result is the diffusion of eclecticism as a general tendency and a dis- 
interestedness in any serious attempt to make philosophy a method 
of reflective thinking about our doings and knowings. Instead, 
there is endless talk about values and axiological systems with man 
at their center. 

Idealism, phenomenology, and existentialistic metaphysics are 
also responsible (in Latin America) for the advent of ontologies, 
pre-ontologies, and meta-ontologies. This responsibility, however, 
is largely shared by a neo-Thomist fashion in Latin American 
thought. In Mexico there is a group which is devoted to the as- 
similation and propagation of contemporary German thought, 
without any attempt to criticize it. One of the leaders of this 
movement, Antonio Caso, a man of tremendous literary output 
(all Latin American writers are prolific), was a social reformer in a 
certain sense and a kind and generous human being. Caso wrote 
a great deal about everything, including philosophy. But his 
thought was a far cry from being precise thinking and did not 
contribute anything original or remarkable from a speculative 
standpoint. The volume in his honor,” however, is a series of in- 
discriminate apologetics in an endeavor to make a great philosopher 
out’of a brilliant writer. One of the contributors, the well-known 
David Garcia Bacca, who recently tried to relate analytic geometry 
to existentialistic metaphysics, has a long paper on Caso’s phi- 
losophy of science. For him, as well as for a great number of 
contemporary philosophers in Latin America, phenomenology is 
considered as a necessary consequence of the development of sci- 
entific disciplines. It is assumed by Bacca, Romero, and Ortega 
y Gasset that Husserl was the discoverer of a general plan which 
integrates, in a broad synthesis, all present advances in mathe- 
matics, logic, physics, and biology. Some of these unconditional 
admirers of Husserl are bold enough to claim that if you go along 
with modern science it is certain that the present status of positive 
knowledge, in all its branches, forces you to be a thoroughgoing 
phenomenologist. 

I have doubts about the soundness of such views, however, and 
will mention some of the issues involved. In the first place, the 
Husserlian interpretation of logic and his famous distinction be- 
tween Realgesetze and Udealgesetze, between empirical sciences and 
deductive sciences, is based entirely on Bolzano’s work, whose 
terminology was simply changed by Husserl into a more subtle and 
unprecise one. There is a shrewd criticism of phenomenology and 


2 Homenaje a Antonio Caso, Editorial Stylo, Mexico, 1947. 
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Bolzano’s Wissenschaftslehre by a Hungarian philosopher, entirely 
overlooked in our days, Melchior Palagyi. Palagyi’s essays on 
logic, published at the beginning of the twentieth century, shed 
a new light upon the difficult birth of modern tendencies in the 
domain of philosophy of science and epistemology. In his work 
there is a curious mixture of profound insights with naive remarks 
on the metaphysical grounds of logic and mathematics. The con- 
structive aspect of Palagyi’s critical essays must be disregarded, 
but his demolition of phenomenology and neo- ‘antianism is too 
much to the point to justify its present neglect. His point, for 
example, that Bolzano’s as well as the phenomenological distinction 
between Realgesetze and Idealgesetze leads to a twofold conception 
of the nature of truth is apparently well grounded. The same 
conclusion is discoverable in C. I. Lewis’s recent plea in favor of 
a clear-cut distinction between analytic and synthetic judgments. 
If there is a logical truth entirely irreducible to an empirical one, 
the conclusion follows, which is actually drawn by most con- 
temporary philosophers, that there is a sort of concrete representa- 
tion of truth which has nothing in common witl the abstract version 
of it in our reasoning processes. Some philosophers, however, 
Reichenbach, for instance, would reject the notion of truth al- 
together, as a metaphysical and, therefore, meaningless one. The 
latter position seems a suicidal attempt to solve a problem which 
admits of less desperate means. 

I think that those philosophers who pointed out the irreduci- 
bility of empirical statements to logical ones and vice-versa are 
right. But we must accept such assertions with the necessary 
realization that both kinds, the empirical and the logical sen- 
tences, have a common element, namely, objectivity. Objectivity 
unifies experience and reason, logic and psychology, analytic and 
synthetic judgments. By it I mean the relational implication 
between two propositions which is objective in so far as it does 
not depend upon our understanding or thinking of it. Objectivity 
is also the correspondence between ideas and their situational 
correlates. We can use the expression ‘‘situational correlates’’ to 
mean all kinds of contexts, abstract and concrete ones, which war- 
rant the truth of any statement. In doing so, we are trying to 
demonstrate the unitary character of truth and the soundness of 
repudiating any dualistic account of its nature. Dualism, as 
everybody knows, is linked to idealistic metaphysics and, therefore, 


8 Among Palagyi’s works written in German are: Kant und Bolzano, 
Halle, 1902; Die Logik auf dem Scheidewege, Berlin, 1903; Der Streit der 
Psychologisten und Formalisten in der Modernen Logik, Leipzig, 1902. 
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constitutes one of the most worn-out platitudes of Latin American 
philosophy. ; 

There are, however, other common-place statements which have 
sometimes been taken as profound insights or genuine discoveries. 
This is true, above all, in connection with Latin America’s attempts 
to work out a philosophy of science. Antonio Caso, for instance, 
published severai articles and some books on the theory of science * 
with a spirit of alertness and curiosity, but without any first-hand 
acquaintance with ;{:s development or technique. In Latin America 
we do not have pxilosophers like Morris Cohen, Victor Lenzen, 
Ernest Nagel, and F. 8S. C. Northrop, who have studied the sources 
of science and followed closely its development (although we may 
disagree on important points with all of them). It is true that 
sometimes American philosophers perhaps go too far, enthralling 
themselves with the cult or religion of scientific achievements and 
finding in the domain of positive disciplines a sort of substitute 
for metaphysics and their lost faith in the absolute. I have pointed 
out elsewhere that the inordinate respect for mathematicians and 
physicists, which ha:, been a general characteristic of American 
philosophy, is similar to our regard for art and poetry. In Latin 
America, thinkers, with few exceptions, became interested in phi- 
losophy via humanistic studies, esthetics, and literature. Phi- 
losophy, there, has been a sort of cultural science at its best, with 
no bearing whatsoever on the field of exact and objective knowl- 
edge. 

A Brazilian representative of idealistic metaphysics has given a 
keen definition of philosophy, as the permanent activity of the 
human mind.’ It has always reminded me of Wittgenstein’s defi- 
nition which (although in a quite different sense) holds that phi- 
losophy is an activity not a theory. The Latin American scholars 
regard philosophy, not as a way of behavior, but as an activity 
‘‘del hombre de carne y hueso.’’*® For them, philosophy is Lebens- 
form, a form of existence, an attitude or manner of reacting to the 
' situations of life. Philosophy, of course, is not considered as a 
rationale of human conduct. Its main task is to work out a literal 
and concrete interpretation of existence, with special emphasis on 
its disillusions and failures. I believe that taking philosophy in 
this way, Latin American thinkers are guilty either of a basic 
confusion or of attempting to use ‘‘reason’’ and ‘‘thought’’ in 
essentially inappropriate ways. In trying to discover the meaning 


4Cf., Homenaje a Antonio Caso. 


5 Farias Brito (1862-1917), whose first work bears the title: 4 Philosofia 
como Actividade Permanente do Espirito Humano. 


6 Quoting Miguel Unamuno, Spanish writer and critic. 
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of human existence, they overlook the fact that rationality, too, is 
part of our nature and can be legitimately considered as a part of 

life and perhaps the most basic one. Emotional outbursts, dra- 
‘matic vicissitudes, such as anguish, despair, and contempt of what 
spoils our existence, are quite right as far as human living is 
concerned but carry no weight as a consistent insight or approach 
to. traditional problems. 

How can we regard anguish and boredom as general methods 
of research and critical analysis? I am willing to agree that 
certain privileged German and French philosophers are able to 
convey by their emotions and feelings very shrewd glimpses of 
the nature of human existence and human situations, but what have 
such things to do with a methodical approach to philosophy, which 
is supposed to be accessible to anyone who masters its rational 
grounds? I wrote a series of articles in my country (Brazil) in 
order to point out that speculative activity is a method and not a 
special domain of knowledge. But the assertion that philosophy 
is not epistemologically autonomous is a scandalous statement in 
Latin America. Even among the critics of Thomism the idea of 
philosophia perennis, of an unchanged interpretation of reality and 
the world, is weleomed as right and true. In my articles I re- 
ferred to the subconscious belief that, as in art and poetry, there 
is no progress in philosophy, that from Plato to Dewey the philo- 
sophic approach has remained the same without any improvement 
in its technical instrumentalities. The truth, however, as the his- 
torical development of theories of knowledge generally shows, is 
that philosophers are always trying to work out a new method 
and that on account of a close connection between expression and 
inquiry, the evolution of speculative language forced the trans- 
formation of methodological techniques. That this connection has 
been overlooked does not constitute a reason for disregarding the 
direct bearings of language on the very nature of method. 

In order to understand the method or manner of approach of 
any thinker, you must go through the complex words of his 
language and draw from them their clear or concealed meanings. 
If you master the signification of those basic concepts, you are able 
to detect the rules followed in the course and development of his 
thought. There is no doubt that the meanings entertained by those 
complex words, put at the core of a speculative doctrine, disclose 
the directions and ultimate goals of any theoretical or systematic 
outlook. The emphasis on language, however, although not in- 
spired by the attempt to reduce philosophy to a mere analysis of 
linguistic or semantical structures, is entirely alien to the present 
tendencies of Latin American philosophy. Idealism, neo-Thomism, 
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phenomenology, and existentialist metaphysics monopolize the 
market of ideas in our countries. 

In this article, however, I do not wish to deny the possibilities 
of a change in these tendencies of present Latin American thought: 
In fact, this possibility is the only reason why a small group of 
philosophers of a very different temper keep themselves on the 
battle front, determined to oppose and to fight this systematic al- 
legiance to inconsistency and wishful thinking which are a tradition 
in our cultural life. We do not know whether this critical po- 
sition has any chance of overcoming the powerful influence of old 
habits. But we think, nevertheless, that it is worth while to fight 
all attempts to reduce philosophy to an exercise of verbalistic in- 
genuity or to a vindication by argument of purely instinctive be- 
liefs. 


EuRYALO CANNABRAVA 





VALUE JUDGMENTS, EMOTIVE MEANING, 
AND ATTITUDES 


T is commonly held that if someone is persuaded of the goodness 
of something it is justifiable to assume that he is favorably dis- 
posed towards it, and likewise if he is persuaded of its evil char- 
acter he will have a tendency to avoid it. More philosophically ex- 
pressed, the fact of the acceptance of an ethical proposition or the 
making of a moral judgment is sufficient to warrant the inference 
that the individual in question has a certain motor-affective attitude 
towards the object concerned. In other words, there is general 
recognition of the existence of an intimate relation between ethical 
belief and moral attitude. The purpose of this. paper is to in- 
vestigate briefly three of the possible ways of interpreting this 
relation. 

There are some ethical writers who deny that value has eo 
ipso @ moving appeal.‘ Clearly, there are many cases of people 
accepting certain moral standards and then disregarding them. 
To reconcile this fact with the opening statement of this paper 
would require an analysis of the various situations for which 
there is no time. It will suffice to point out that the position taken 
may be qualified by saying that some appeal or attraction is felt 
although not necessarily acted upon. If this is not enough, we 
may specify that the individual concerned must be a ‘‘virtuous’’ 
man. The question still remains, why should any man, and 


1 Cf. R. B. Perry, ‘‘ Value and its Moving Appeal,’’ Philosophical Review, 
Vol. XLI (1932), pp. 337-350. 
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especially a virtuous man, be persuaded to act by the consideration 
of the goodness or rightness of an act. 

We can begin by isolating three factors in the notion of judg- 
ment or belief, which will indicate three possible theories about 
the source of this attitude or care. In the first place, there is the 
act of judging, the assertion or affirmation, the act of believing, or 
if such question-begging terms are frowned upon because ethical 
statements are held to be non-cognitive—the act of acceptance. 
Secondly, there are the words, signs, or symbols in which the value 
judgment is formulated or expressed. And, finally, there is the 
subject-matter of the judgment which forms the descriptive con- 
tent which the judgment affirms. 

The explanation of the intimate connection of moral attitude 
with value judgment has been given in terms of each one of these 
three factors. Thus there are three views: (1) the traditional 
rationalistic view basing the attitude on the believing or asserting 
of an ethical matter, (2) the emotive theory which ascribes the 
attitude to the effect of the symbols used, and (3) the theory that 
discovers the appeal to be located in the object judged—i.e., as 
part of the content of the judgment. 

There is some truth in each of these theories, and I shall try 
to point out what it is. However, I may as well state now that I 
am inclined most strongly towards the third theory, and I shall 
show why I think it is the best interpretation. Each of the three 
theories will be discussed in order. 

The first theory is the traditional rationalistic view that the 
knowledge or belief that x is good naturally evokes a favorable 
attitude towards x. Here, the act of asserting the goodness of an 
object ipso facto stimulates a desire for that object. Thus there 
are two things: the act of assertion and the act of desiring, and 
the first is the cause of the second, or rather it is one of the causes 
of it. The act of assertion is not in essence different from any 
other act of assertion, since what is asserted is either true or false 
by the laws of logic. The assertion is therefore a cognitive act, 
and in that respect like an assertion made, for instance, in scientific 
work, and its formulation can be called a descriptive statement. 
The difference between ethical and scientific statements, on this 
view, is merely one of subject-matter. 

The question immediately arises, why should an assertion of 
one set of truths (i.e., ethical truths) have this very special effect, 
whereas other assertions do not? The usual answer is that the act 
of asserting x to be good, automatically arouses a desire for z. 
Thus a cognition or belief is causally efficacious in exciting an 
interest, and the reason for this efficacy lies in the judged goodness 
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of the object. The efficacy thus depends on the act of assertion, 
and also on a disposition in the subject to favor what is judged. 
This view, therefore, postulates not only the cognition of value 
but also an interest or desire for it, i.e., Plato’s love of the good.? 

There are one or two comments on this ‘‘love of the good’’ view 
which I should like to make. In the first place, it is not necessary 
to maintain that all love, i.e., interest, is of what is consciously 
asserted, i.e., judged, to be good. There are many cases of inter- 
ested action or feeling where there is no symbolized ethical assertion 
about the object at all. If this is admitted, it follows that desires 
and interests can be aroused without prior formulation and asser- 
tion of a value proposition. Thus, even though all desire operates 
sub ratione bom, the good can be efficacious without being judged 
to be good. This, of course, does not invalidate the view that the 
judgment itself always does as a matter of fact arouse desire. It 
merely shows that this proposition can not be converted simpliciter, 
that is, a value judgment is a sufficient but not a necessary con- 
dition of the good being sought. 

Now, there undoubtedly are many cases in which the judgment 
that x is good does have the effect of eliciting a concern or desire 
for z. An adequate discussion of these cases would necessitate a 
thorough investigation of some of the possible meanings of ‘‘good.’’ 
There are some situations in which ‘‘z is good’’ means the same 
thing as ‘‘z is thought to be good by my parents,’’ and in this sense 
one is frequently persuaded by the knowledge of x’s goodness to act 
in favor of it. There is, of course, a whole class of meanings 
analogous to this one suggested. X may be thought to be good by 

all sorts of people (friends, experts, society, etc.), or it may have 
been considered good by me in the past, or I may predict that I 
shall find it good in the future, etc. In all these cases, there is no 
difficulty in admitting that the belief that z is good will be effective 
in making me interested in x. For the sake of future reference, I 
shall label this class of meanings imputed goods. 

But even in the usage of ‘‘good’’ in the imputed sense, there is 
implied a more ultimate meaning, for otherwise we should be in- 
volved in an infinite regress—thinks is thinks is thinks is, ete. 
Some positive content is required to avoid this. The predicament 
could be avoided by substituting somewhere in the regress the 
word ‘‘says’’ for ‘‘thinks,’’ so that ‘‘z is good’’ will mean merely 


2Plato apparently held that mere cognition was sufficient to excite the 
desire. But later rationalists, e.g., Aristotle, qualified this to some extent by 
specifying that certain conditions must be met (e.g., the man must be virtuous). 


But all rationalists agree that in the end there is a desire for the good because 
it is good. 
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‘‘y uses the word good in connection with z,’’ and the effect would 
be to deny that ‘‘goodness’’ had any descriptive meaning. I shall 
discuss this solution presently. In the meantime, let us assume that 
there is some residual descriptive meaning to ‘‘good,’’ which is in- 
dependent of anyone’s thinking, or asserting, or predicting, or 
memory of it. The question remains, whether the assertion of 
goodness in such a sense is able to arouse an interest in the assertor. 

The question at issue as stated involves not a matter of analysis 
but a matter of fact. It is a causal proposition, and as such pre- 
sumably it could be theoretically ‘‘empirically’’ determined, for all 
we have to do is to observe whether the assertion of the goodness of 
an object does immediately arouse concern. The only difficulty, 
and it may be an insuperable one, is that we first have to determine 
what it is that is asserted of the object, and this, of course, does 
involve analysis. If a determinate ‘‘empirical’’ meaning can be 
given to the word ‘‘good,’’ our task is relatively simplified. For 
instance, if goodness is found to be analytically identical with 
pleasure, we merely have to inquire into the truth of ‘‘ psychological 
hedonism,’’ and if this doctrine should prove to be false (and in 
the sense required it probably is), the ‘‘love of the good’’ hypoth- 
esis can be rejected. 

The difficulty in verifying or testing most of the ‘‘love of the 
good’’ theories is that they are espoused by philosophers who fail 
to give a determinate meaning to ‘‘good,’’ or, more accurately, who 
maintain that this word refers to a simple indefinable quality. 
Since this quality is also said to be ‘‘non-natural’’ in some sense, 
the verification of the ‘‘love of the good’’ hypothesis is made even 
more difficult, if not impossible. It may be that judging a thing 
to have this simple indefinable quality always does elicit .a desire 
for it, but the fact that there is not much agreement that: there is 
such a quality, and the fact of its non-naturalness, make it difficult 
to ascertain whether the desire is elicited by this quality or whether 
it is due to the non-ethical characteristics of the object. 

Although the indefinability view is not refutable, there are some 
considerations which weigh against it, in my opinion. One of these 
is the nature of ethical discussion or deliberation, which is always 
indirect. To convince a doubter we inform him of the non-ethical 
characteristics of the object in question, rather than simply point- 
ing out its goodness. If goodness were a simple quality like yellow, 
this method would seem absurd, since to convince someone that an 
object is yellow showing it to him is usually enough, and informing 
him of all the other characteristics of the object is usually irrele- 
vant, and so useless. This fact is recognized implicitly by the non- 
naturalists in their admission that ethical characteristics are de- 
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pendent upon the other properties of a thing in some special sort 
of way.® 

The systematic elusiveness of this simple ethical quality and its 
necessary dependence on these non-ethical characteristics may be 
taken as circumstantial evidence that the desire which the ethical 
judgment is supposed to arouse is in actuality aroused by the non- 
ethical characteristics instead. In other words, the attitude is not 
due to the judgment of a fact of value, but to a judgment of the 
non-value facts of the situation. I shall return to this point later. 
The outcome of the discussion so far has indicated that what I have 
called the ‘‘love of the good’’ theory of the relation of ethical 
judgment and attitude is probably true only in the case of ‘‘im- 
puted’’ goods—a most important sense of good, but not an ultimate 
one. 

The second theory which has been proposed to account for the 
alteration of attitude as the effect of a value judgment ascribes this 
effect to the symbols in which the judgment is expressed. ‘‘The 
effect of ethical terms in directing attitudes . . . must be explained 
with reference to a characteristic and subtle kind of emotive mean- 
ing. The emotive meaning of a word is the power that the word 
acquires, on account of its history in emotional situations, to evoke 
or directly express attitudes, as distinct from describing or desig- 
nating them.’’* Thus if our emotions and attitudes are not 
aroused by the relevant beliefs, they can be by using words with an 
emotive meaning. With an efficient agent like emotive meaning, it 
is most natural that value judgments, which are couched in emotive 
language, will have the characteristic effectiveness which we are 
seeking to explain. 

Since the emotive theory has been expounded in greatest detail 
by Professor C. L. Stevenson, I shall direct my remarks to his ver- 
sion of it. Mr. Stevenson’s theory is very difficult to refute be- 
cause in expounding it he has been most careful not to ‘‘burn any 
of the bridges behind him.’’ It is more noteworthy for what it 
affirms than for what it denies, hence it must be criticized for its 
commissions rather than omissions. Since this is not intended to 
be an exhaustive analysis of this position, I shall confine my com- 
ments to a few remarks—stressing what the theory does not deny 
in order to isolate what it positively affirms. 


3 Ross, W. D., The Right and the Good, pp. 120 ff. Goodness is described 
as a ‘‘dependent’’ or ‘‘consequential’’ attribute as opposed to a ‘‘constitu- 
tive’? one. This is not intended to be a critical examination of the intuitionist 
view, since I am only concerned with the light or lack of it which it sheds on 
the problem at hand. 


4 Stevenson, C. L., Ethics and Language, p. 33. 
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(1) There is no denial of the fact that most ethical statements 
have some descriptive content—the emotive meaning is added over 
and above this descriptive content. As we shall see, this makes it 
difficult to decide whether the emotive effect of these statements is 
due to their descriptive or to their emotive meaning. 

(2) As has frequently been pointed out, the term ‘‘emotive 
function,’’ as applied to ethical statements, is extremely ambiguous. 
(a) ‘‘The function’’ of an expression may refer to the wse to which 
it is put—the why of its employment. Thus language may be used 
to express one’s feelings, to induce a belief, feeling, or action in 
someone else, etc. In this sense, scientific statements may have an 
emotive function, and be more effective than ‘‘emotively charged 
words.’’ For instance, the strictly scientific statement: ‘‘There is 
H,SO, in that glass’’ will very likely be more effective in dissuad- 
ing a prospective drinker than an ‘‘emotive’’ statement: ‘‘That 
stuff in that glass is awful.”’ 

In connection with this sense of emotive function I think that it 
would be difficult to find any writer in ethics who would deny that 
ethical statements are wsed to influence behavior and attitude. 

(b) There is a second sense of ‘‘emotive function”’ in which it 
is identified with any kind of emotive effect that a word, thought, 
or even event may have. Thus the death of a loved one may be said 
to have tremendous emotive meaning for me. The event has an 
emotive function. This is a very broad meaning for ‘‘emotive 
function,’’ and it may be narrowed a little by specifying that only 
words or objects like words which acquire this function by condi- 
tioning processes can have ‘‘emotive meaning.’’ ‘‘Emotive mean- 
ing,’’ in this sense, is therefore equivalent to the power that a word 
has of soliciting or directing an emotion. I shall refer, to this 
power as emotive power. 

(c) The novelty in Mr. Stevenson’s theory does not consist in 
his emphasis on the fact that words can be used emotively, or even 
that they have an emotive effect ; but rather it consists in the special 
manner in which he proposes to explain this effect, namely, as due 
to the fact that emotive power is attached, through conditioning, to 
the sounds or marks of the word, rather than to that to which the 
word refers. If we call these sounds or marks vocables, we can say 
that the emotive power belongs to the words qua vocables and not 
qua signs. The main question upon which the truth of this theory 
hinges is whether the emotions aroused by ‘‘emotive meaning’’ are 
actually aroused by the vocable or by the thought which the vocable 
signifies. This is an empirical question, and theoretically capable 
of empirical verification. 
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Verification is rendered difficult by Mr. Stevenson’s failure to ~ 
explain in detail the relation of ‘‘referential meaning,’’ i.e., the 
thought signified, to ‘‘emotive meaning.’’ From the way that the 
theory is formulated, and by the application which is made of it, 
it is clear that some sort of relative independence is postulated. 
Sometimes it is suggested that the two may be completely independ- 
ent of one another.’ That there are any bona fide instances of such 
independence is open to doubt, and certainly has never been 
proved. Moreover, the kind of dependence that is admitted is dis- 
-eussed in very little detail. We should like to know more about 
the process by which the vocables acquire their emotive power, and 
to what extent this process presupposes some previous referential 
meaning. The obvious dependence of many emotive effeets on the 
referential meaning of words suggesis that their power of evoking 
emotions is due to the referential meaning itself which produces 
this effect. The admission that referential meaning is so intimately 
connected with emotive power makes the verification of Mr. 
Stevenson’s hypothesis extremely difficult, since neither the Method 
of Difference nor that of Concomitant Variations can be employed 
to test it. 

Even admitting, however, that there are some words whose 
vocables have an emotive power that is relatively independent of 
their reference, it still has to be proven that ethical words have 
emotive power which does not completely depend on their descrip- 
tive meaning. To prove that such words are used emotively is be- 
side the point, since the issue concerns whether the ethical vocables 
have this emotiye power. I fail to see that Mr. Stevenson has 
adduced any evidence to prove this point, and there are at least two 
considerations which throw doubt on the thesis that these words 
as vocables have emotive power. 

In the first place, Mr. Stevenson admits that the emotive effect is 
absent in some senses in which ‘‘good”’ is used, e.g., where it means 
merely ‘‘effective’’ or ‘‘in accordance with the customs of the 
times.’’” But if the emotive power attaches to the. vocable, i.e., 
the sound, and not to the referential meaning, why would it thus 
vary with the different descriptive meanings? Secondly, when the 
word ‘‘good’’ occurs in a question, such as: ‘‘Is x good?’’, certainly ‘ 
it is neither intended to have nor does it in fact have the effect of d 


\\ 


5 Op. cit., p. 73. On the other hand, he writes: ‘‘ Nothing will be said to 
have emotive meaning unless it is also a sign of something else, ete.’? Sym- 
posium, Philosophical Review, Vol. LVII (1948), pp. 127-144. 

6 Cf. John Dewey, ‘‘ Ethical Subject-matter and Language,’’ this JourNat, 
Vol. XLII (1945), pp. 701-712. 

7 Ethics and Language, p. 83. 
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producing an emotional reaction in the hearer. On the other hand, 
when I finally assert ‘‘x 1s good,’’ such effect is desired, and fre- 
quently takes place. The emotive theorist should feel obliged to 
give some reason for the difference in effect between these two 
occurrences of the same word, since presumably ‘‘good’’ is being 
used in the same sense in the question as in the answer. What, on 
this theory, is the difference between the mere consideration of an 
ethical statement, and the acceptance of it? 

The difference cited between the emotive power of occurrences 
of ethical vocables as the context varies can be explained by Mr. 
Stevenson’s theory of ‘‘disposition’’ and ‘‘attendant circum- 
stanees.’? An answer is ready made to explain the apparent in- 
consistencies between the theory and the facts by saying that the 
attendant circumstances were unfavorable. Since there is never 
any exposition of what kind of attendant circumstances are neces- 
sary, they appear to perform a kind of deus ex machina function 
since they can be introduced to explain any discrepancy with em- 
pirical observation. This in effect makes the theory @ priort un- 
refutable, since to refute it would be as difficult as moving an im- 
movable body. But, surely, the theory of emotive meaning is an 
empirical hypothesis. 

Having completed this brief survey of the emotive theory, I 
shall now turn to a consideration of the third view of the relation 
of value judgment and moral attitude, namely, the view that the 
attitude is part of the subject-matter of the judgment. It is my 
contention that the appeal which was ascribed to the act of asser- 
tion or a special desire in the subject in the first type of theory, and 
to the emotive effect of the symbols used in the second theory, is in 
reality itself the subject-matter of the judgment. In other words, 
one of the things that the judgment judges is that I am being 
affected by a certain sort of appeal or attraction. The statement 
that x is good is therefore synonymous with the statement that z 
appeals to me in a certain manner, or that I have a motor-affective 
attitude of a certain sort towards zx. In this sense, therefore, a 
value judgment is the affirmation of the fact that I have a certain 
kind of desire, and as such is either true or false. Being the object 
of a certain kind of present desire of mine is, I suggest, the root 
generic meaning of the ethical terms under discussion. The mean- 
ing of what I have earlier called ‘‘imputed values”’’ itself rests 
ultimately on this root meaning. 

This solution explains immediately how it happens that when- 
ever I assert an ethical proposition, that assertion is accompanied by 
a certain kind of attitude, since it is the having of that attitude 
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that is asserted. (In the case where there is no such attitude, the 
value asserted is merely an imputed value.) 

Adherents of the first theory discussed, the ‘‘love of the good”’ 
theory, try to refute the present hypothesis by referring to the fact 
that it is frequently the case that an attitude is adopted because its 
object is judged to be good. I should not wish to deny this, but, 
as I have already pointed out, the goodness that is thus judged is 
probably what I have called ‘‘imputed goodness,’’ and not goodness 
in its ultimate root sense. There is no doubt that my attitude to- 
wards an object will be changed if I judge it to be something that 
I will like, or always have liked in the past, or that is liked by other 
people, ete. But such judgments which arouse desires are essen- 
tially judgments of facts and not of values. 

This last distinction has been made very clearly by Professor 
R. B. Perry in his General Theory of Value, where he differentiates 
between the judgment of the fact that there is an interest in a 
certain object, called the judgment of value, and the judgments that 
form part of the interest—directing and soliciting it—which he 
calls the interest or mediating judgment. My view is very similar 
to Mr. Perry’s except that I should restrict actual value (as op- 
posed to imputed value) to the objects of my present interests, and 
I should qualify the interests involved in certain respects. In 
terms of this distinction, the objection of the ‘‘love of the good’’ 
theorists can be answered by saying that when the judgments of 
value (imputed) do elicit desires or interests they are themselves 
acting as mediating judgments. 

Indirect evidence that judgments of value are founded upon my 
present desiring or attitudes is to be found in the fact that in the 
course of argument about values with someone else, the argument 
is ‘‘elinched’’ when the appropriate appeal or attraction is felt by 
one’s protagonist, i.e., when he acquires the interest. Until this 
final conviction and acceptance has been obtained, the process of 
argument can consist only of giving what Mr. Stevenson calls ‘‘sup- 
porting reasons,’’ i.e., mediating propositions, in the hope of induc- 
ing a change in attitude through a change in belief. 

It should be clear according to this theory why (1) agreement 
in belief about value ultimately depends on agreement in attitude, 
and (2) why discussion intended to produce this agreement must 
use the indirect method of invoking supporting reasons. 

Finally, in answer to the emotive theorists, one word might be 
added about the emotive use of judgments of value, since there is 
no doubt that the emotive theorists are right in calling our attention 
to the fact that we use ethical statements to influence other people’s 
behavior. Mr. Stevenson thinks that a mere ‘‘introspective’’ re- 
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port of one’s feelings would fail to have a significant effect on the 
attitudes of others, and so he is led to introduce the notion of emo- 
tive meaning to account for this effect. However, the ineffective- 
ness of reports of attitude may be strongly doubted. There are 
contexts, to be sure, in which the report of another’s feelings 
merely bores us, but on the other hand, there are situations in 
which such a report has the greatest effect. We often ask others 
how they like something—a dress, a wine, an acquaintance, a work 
of art, etc., and their report of their reactions to these has a tre- 
mendous effect on our own attitudes. The slogan: ‘‘Henry Yankel- 
witz has switched to Calvert’’ is regarded as a more effective adver- 
tisement than the mere statement of the superior quality of that 
beverage. (And this statement has no ‘‘emotive words.’’) If one 
examines a few samples of American advertising, it is clear that 
the experts in persuasion who perpetrate them regard the fact that 
someone likes their product as the consideration most likely to 
arouse the buyer’s desire for it, while ‘‘emotive’’ words are infre- 
quently employed. The kind of people whose attitudes are thus 
cited varies, of course, with the context—they may be athletes, 
movie stars, scientists, dentists, the man in the street—depending 
on whose liking of their product carries the most weight. But it is 
their likes and dislikes that are reported, and these are far from 
being regarded as trivial and of no appeal. Consequently, when in 
telling you that z is good I am informing you of my attitude to- 
wards it, the report may quite easily be an effective way of adver- 
tising x. 

However, some reports of favorable attitudes are ignored, 
whereas value statements are generally taken seriously. How is 
this difference to be explained? As I have said, whether the re- 
ports have an effect depends on the context. We generally respect 
the reports of experts, and model our own attitudes accordingly. 
Now, as I have already remarked, I regard ‘‘z is good’’ as equiv- 
alent to ‘‘z is the object of a certain kind of desire that I am now 
feeling.’’ The kind of desire that is involved provides, I suggest, 
the answer to the question, since it is a kind that my fellow men 
take very seriously. It might be called a ‘‘reasonable’’ desire, and 
‘‘reasonable’’ in a sense analogous to the expertness of an expert’s 
attitude. I hope in a future article to be able to develop in detail 
what the differentia of this special type of desire is. In the mean- 
time, I believe that I have indicated why I think that goodness, as 
it appears in the judgment of value, essentially involves a certain 
kind of desire, attitude, or interest. 

JoHN Lapp 


UNIVERSITY OF GOTTINGEN 


8 Ethics and Language, p. 24. 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
TYPES OF VALUE AND VALUE TERMS 


Much space in recent issues of this JoURNAL has been devoted 
to discussions of the question of definition of value and the possi- 
bility of verification of value judgments. Whereas Professor 
Melden would limit value to what he calls ‘‘emotive’’ factors to 
which the terms ‘‘true’’ and ‘‘false’’ do not apply,! Professor 
Rynin asserts that if we are to make any sense ‘‘of discourse and 
argument about values’’ ? value must be so defined as to have public 
reference, that is, ‘‘reference to more than one individual.’’ One 
of the issues between the two seems to be what has been called 
valuational subjectivism as opposed to objectivism. However, Pro- 
fessor Smith,® having pointed out ambiguities in the term ‘‘subjec- 
tivism,’’ not only suggests that care must be exercised not to use 
the word uncritically but goes on to ask whether any valuational 
language can be used consistently, and whether we ought to use it 
consistently even if we could.‘ In relation to the second part of 
Professor Smith’s question it might be contended that if a valua- 
tional language can be advanced which does justice to the empirical 
facts of value experience and at the same time helps to resolve some 
of the ambiguities present in much discussion of value, then, if we 
ought to be rational, we ought to try to use the value language con- 
sistently. But the primary question, whether or not there is such 
a language as will help clear up the ambiguities, is more difficult 
to answer. 

Professor Melden and Professor Rynin may possibly be using 
the term ‘‘value’’ in two different senses. In that case both mean- 
ings of the term could be legitimate provided it is specified in which 
sense the word is being used. We shall try to indicate two senses 
in which value may be used which are related in much the same 
fashion as are two of the meanings of the word ‘‘perception.’’ 
Perception may mean either an untested but organized sensory 
experience or this same experience tested as to its claim to refer to 
something beyond itself. In the case of perception the distinction 
is that between the psychological fact of perception and the percep- 
tion judged to be veridical. That I am having a perceptual ex- 


1A. I. Melden, ‘‘On the Method of Ethics,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XLV 
(1948), pp. 169-181. 

2David Rynin, ‘‘Definitions of ‘Value’ and the Logic of Value Judg- 
ments,’’ this JourNAL, Vol. XLV (1948), pp. 281-292. 

3 James Ward Smith, ‘‘Senses of Subjectivism in Value Theory,” this 
JouRNAL, Vol. XLV (1948), pp. 393-405. 

4 Ibid. 
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perience, if I am, whether the perception be hallucinatory or verid- 
ical, is an immediate fact of experience to which as a psychological 
fact the terms ‘‘true’”’ or ‘‘false’’ do not apply. But when con- 
sidered as an informative experience referring to an object, whether 
the experience is true or not makes a tremendous difference. In an 
analogous fashion a distinction must be made between the psycho- 
logical experience of value and the claim that the experience really 
is a value in the sense, not of questioning whether or not I am 
having a value experience, but of whether I as a rational person 
ought to be having a value experience in relation to these particular 
objects. The distinction is between what Professor Brightman 
calls ‘‘empirical values’’ and ‘‘true values.’’ ® 

On the basis of such a distinction, empirical value can be defined 
as the actual experience of liking, prizing, enjoying, esteeming, 
approving, or desiring anything at any time. Empirical values 
may be primarily emotive as Professor Melden insists so long as 
the emotion is not divorced from its intended object. There is a 
sense in which to say empirical values are true or false is meaning- 
less. I either have an experience of liking, prizing, enjoying an 
object or I do not. My experiences of empirical value are given 
factors in my consciousness. The old adage to the effect that there 
is no disputing matters of taste does apply to empirical value as 
such. That I like or enjoy or desire something, if I do, is not a 
matter of dispute. Professor Smith’s objections to the contrary, 
empirical values can be called subjective in the sense that each 
person’s empirical value experiences are his and his alone and are 
constituted by his emotions of liking and enjoying, not in abstrac- 
tion but in the present context of his consciousness. It is as im- 
possible for empirical value experiences to be public as it is impos- 
sible for me to feel someone else’s feelings toward an object as he 
feels them. 

If the definition of empirical values constituted all that could 
be said about values, or, more accurately, if we could not define 
value situations but only experience empirical values, we should be 
left in a completely relativistic axiological situation which would 
make any value discussions impossible. It is against such ‘‘stick- 
ing in the thesis’’ of immediacy, to borrow from Hegel, that both 
Professor Smith and Professor Rynin protest. We not only experi- 
ence approving, liking, and desiring objects but we are cognitively 
aware of having such experiences in specific experiential contexts. 
In these contexts themselves and by means of memory we form 


5 Edgar S. Brightman, A Philosophy of Religion, New York, 1940, pp. 
91-93. 


6 Ibid. 
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general ideas of types of experience which when experienced are 
for us empirical values. These ideas of types of experience which 
we value or ideals * can be discussed, compared, and rationally crit- 
icized. We soon discover that many of our empirical values are 
contradictory, mutually exclusive, or result in more disvalue than 
value. We may discover that an empirical value is internally in- 
consistent in that the enjoyment of a particular object is seen to 
be contradictory when the larger context of the object or its in- 
ternal experiential structure is fully grasped.* But in so far as 
we can discover ideals which are consistent internally and exter- 
nally, that are harmonious, that when realized or experienced as 
values have consequences which we on the whole approve, we can 
assert that they are true ideals, that is, definitions of types of ex- 
perience which we as rational persons ought to like, enjoy, approve, 
prefer, or desire. A ‘‘true’’ value as opposed to an empirical value 
will be a value experience which conforms to such rationally crit- 
icized ideals. Stated from the standpoint of values themselves, ‘‘a 
true value ... is what we still value after testing our empirical 
values by rational norms (rational meaning logically consistent and 
eoherent), and after tests of analysis, practical consequences, and 
coherent wholeness have been applied to the experience.’’ ® 

The discovery and criticism of ideals may be called the objective 
stage of value considerations since ideals can be communicated, 
compared, and publicly discussed. As opposed to the immediate 
experience of empirical values, the stage of ideals represents the 
antithesis, i.e., objectivity. Whereas the adage about no disputes 
concerning taste applies to mere empirical values, on the level of 
ideals and their testing, Dewey’s comment is most appropriate. 
‘‘Instead of there being no dispute about tastes they are the only 
thing worth disputing about if by ‘dispute’ is signified discussion 
involving reflective thinking.’’?° The level of ‘‘true’’ value is the 
return to immediacy but to a rational, enriched, criticized imme- 
diacy which conforms to normative principles of mediation. It is 
the synthesis of uncriticized empirical values and rationally crit- 
icized ideals in coherent value experience which retains the sub- 
jective richness of immediate feeling and the objective rational 
structure of criticized ideals. 

The failure to make the distinction between empirical values 
and criticized ideals which when realized are ‘‘true’’ values results 


7 Ibid., p. 90. 
8 Even Melden recognizes this when he speaks of ‘‘appropriateness of 
these attitudes and feelings,’’ op. cit., p. 173. 
® Brightman, op. cit., p. 93. 
' 10 John Dewey, The Quest for Certainty, New York, 1920, p. 262. 
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in a confusion of the characteristics of each. To maintain that no 
value considerations are capable of being considered true or false 
is to apply the characteristics of the first stage to all value discus- 
sions without realizing that discussion itself must take place on the 
second stage. And yet, in so far as comparative words enter— 
‘‘better,’’ more appropriate, ‘‘higher’’—the distinctions we have 
been discussing are at least implicitly present. Thus it can be 
pointed out that Professor Melden assumes such an analysis to be 
possible in an emotive theory of ethics. He says, 


There are a variety of rules which might determine the choice of ethical state- 
ments which we would employ, but these rules, on an emotive analysis, have to 
do with what we ordinarily describe as appropriateness of these attitudes and 


feelings . . . to the circumstances to which our attitudes and feelings are 
directed.11 


Further, he explicitly affirms the necessity of rational considera- 
tions in discovering this appropriateness. 


There is no reason why an emotive analysis may not find this notion of practical 
reason—the application of reason to moral attitudes in the way in which this 
is done when non-moral attitudes are assessed as reasonable or unreasonable— 
a fertile matter for further analysis.12 


We would quite agree with the importance of such a practical 
reason, but it might be pointed out that rational analysis transcends 
the emotive stage and makes judgments of truth applicable. Surely 
the question ‘‘Is it true that this emotion is appropriate?’’ is a 
meaningful one. 

On the other hand, to insist that value experience itself lies 
originally and primarily on the objective level of reference and 
comparison tends explicitly to overlook, while implicitly assuming, 
the subjective and private nature of empirical value experience 
with the result that value truth is apt to be considered a matter 
of feeling consensus gentium rather than rational criticism. Pro- 
fessor Rynin says that value must be so defined as ‘‘will . . . en- 
able and require him [a particular individual] to establish some 
kind of social agreement as the criterion of the existence of 
value.’’?* As an example of such a definition he offers ‘‘ what 
pleases most men most of the time.’’** But this has two unfortu- 
nate results. First, it overlooks the fact that what pleases me alone 
and what pleases me and also pleases most men are not generically 
different in relation to the feature of the experiences compared, 


11 Op. cit., p. 287. 
12 Ibid. 


18 Op. cit., p. 287. 
14 Ibid. 
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that is, pleasure, whereas what pleases most men but does not please 
me is not generically for me the same type of experience as that in 
which our pleasures agree. Thus the definition of value resolves 
itself into mere social agreement and not pleasure. But, second, 
if ‘‘true’’ value is to be determined simply by social agreement, 
then any rational criticism of existing social conditions, if the ma- 
jority is agreed, in terms of ‘‘ought to value’’ is meaningless. The 
same argument carried into the realm of science would imply that 
the world was flat when the majority of men thought it was. Pro- 
fessor Rynin’s contention that ‘‘general agreement of all compe- 
tent investigators’’ in science is analogous to ‘‘what pleases most 
men’’ in the value situation could only be allowed if the qualifica- 
tion ‘‘competent’’ were to be as strictly insisted upon as in science. 
But if this were done the appeal would not be to a feeling con- 
sensus gentium but to the combined rationality of the investigators 
and rational coherence. 

Distinguishing empirical values, ideals, and ‘‘true’’ values is a 
means of avoiding confusion through the recognition that what can 
be predicated of one meaning of the term ‘‘value’’ may need quali- 
fication and revision before it can be predicated of other meanings. 
Such a distinction takes account of both the subjective and the 
objective factors in value considerations. 


RicHarp M. MILLARD 
Horstra COLLEGE 





CONCERNING THE POSITIVIST VIEW IN VALUE THEORY 


In the course of his discussion of subjectivism in value theory,’ 
James Ward Smith offers certain remarks concerning the positivist 
view, possible methods of procedure in this field, and the subject- 
matter of value theory according to positivism, which I should like 
to comment upon briefly. 

The positivist position, as Smith points out, is one ‘‘ which flatly 
denies that our value judgments are verifiable in any sense com- 
parable to the way in which our ordinary empirical judgments are 
verifiable’’ (p. 394). He draws certain inferences from this which 
seem to me to be invalid and to misrepresent quite seriously the 
actual positivist position, as stated, say, by Ayer. Acceptance of 
the positivist position, he maintains, ‘‘means that if ever I use the 
word ‘good’ in a sentence, and in uttering that sentence have some 
intention in mind which is quite respectably verifiable, I can not 
possibly be making an evaluation’’ (p. 397). This conclusion does 


1‘¢Senses of Subjectivism in Value Theory,’’ this JourNAL, Vol. XLV 
(1948), pp. 393-405. 
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not seem to me to follow from the positivist position as Smith has 
stated it. For a sentence which expresses a value judgment (i.e., 
on the positivist view, which gives vent to, or is aimed at arousing, 
a favoring or disfavoring attitude) usually serves other functions 
as well, such as the cognitive one. Thus a sentence in which 
‘‘vo0d’’ appears might serve both an expressive function, in virtue 
of which—for the positivist—it becomes in so far the expression 
of a value judgment, and a cognitive function, in virtue of which 
it becomes in so far verifiable. So it is a misrepresentation of the 
positivist position to charge that no sentence containing a cognitive, 
verifiable element can serve (also) to express a value judgment. 

This, if acceptable, will serve also to refute the further closely 
related inference which Smith draws from the positivist position, 
to the effect that it ‘‘implies that you could take all possible state- 
ments and split them into two neatly segregated sets—every mem- 
ber of one such set being verifiable, every member of the other 
being not verifiable’ (pp. 397-398). The positivist view, Smith 
asserts, ‘‘further implies that . . . not a single member of the first 
set is valuational’’ (p. 398). A positivist, it is true, would hold 
that no sentence can be taken as the vehicle of a value judgment in 
virtue of its purely cognitive, verifiable meaning, but this is not 
what Smith explicitly asserts here. If in speaking of two sets of 
statements Smith means to be referring to the cognitive and non- 
cognitive meanings of sentences—not to the sentences themselves— 
then the absurdity of dividing ‘‘statements’’ in the above manner 
disappears. This distinction of cognitive and non-cognitive mean- 
ing may be an oversimplified, or even an incorrect, view—but it 
certainly is not on the face of it absurd. Furthermore, to use the 
term ‘‘statement’’ in reference to non-cognitive meanings (or 
functions) of sentences seems ill advised. And if Smith does mean 
to be referring to the sentences themselves when speaking of state- 
ments, then our criticism holds. 

Smith’s reference to the positivist picture of people ‘‘ wallowing 
in unverifiable discourse’’ is misleading on two counts: first, it 
fails to recognize that discourse, as we have seen, ordinarily serves 
more than one function ; secondly, it assumes that the non-cognitive 
function of discourse is somehow illegitimate—even indecent. 

I have said that these inferences of Smith’s misrepresent the 
positivist position. It must be admitted that writers of this lean- 
ing have often left themselves open to this interpretation. Russell, 
in Religion and Science, and Carnap, in Philosophy and Logical 
Syntaz, e.g., state the positivist view succinctly, but in terms which 
might be misinterpreted—as when Russell asserts that ‘‘ethics . . . 
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contains no statements, whether true or false,’’? and Carnap that 
‘actually a value statement is nothing else than a command in a 
misleading grammatical form.’’* But Ayer, though he does not 
treat of the relation of the cognitive and expressive functions of 
sentences as thoroughly as one would wish, nevertheless does point 
out explicitly that normative ethical symbols ‘‘sometimes.. . 
occur in sentences which record ordinary empirical facts besides ex- 
pressing ethical feeling about those facts.’’* I note, too, that he is 
careful to say that ‘‘sentences which simply express moral judg- 
ments do not say anything.’ Stevenson, likewise, takes into ac- 
count the relation of cognitive and emotive factors as regards value 
judgments, but in the process modifies the extreme positivist posi- 
tion which we have been discussing.® 

On the question of method in value theory, Smith distinguishes 
four procedures which value theorists might conceivably adopt. 
The first is that of uncovering what everyone actually intends when 
making valuational statements in ordinary discourse; the second 
is that of stating the historically primary, the third: the logically 
primary, meanings of such statements; and the fourth is the aban- 
donment of people’s ordinary intentions and the arbitrary choice 
of meaning. The last is usually the method actually adopted, 
Smith thinks. 

I believe there is a good bit more to be said for the first method 
than Smith aliows. His chief objection to it seems to be that cer- 
tain theories in axiology which are seriously propounded, if tested 
by this method, would be found obviously false. Thus he writes: 
‘“We certainly have not always intended to indicate our own feel- 
ings (in uttering valuational statements) ; it is equally certain that 
we have not intended to indicate nothing; and any position which 
says we have intended either is obviously false’’ (p. 399). Theor- 
ists are by no means agreed that we have as direct and certain an 
insight into our intended meanings as Smith seems to feel, though 
it is a recognized view that our meanings are open to immediate 
‘“inspection.’” Ducasse has recently re-examined this view in the 
course of his criticism of Lewis’s Carus lectures,’ and has shown 
that the use of common words (he speaks specifically of ‘‘fish,’’ 
‘*beast,’’ ‘‘porpoise’’), rooted in early training, precedes the ‘‘in- 


2 Op. cit., London, Thornton Butterworth, Ltd., 1935, p. 237. 
3 Op. cit., London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1935, p. 24. 


4 Language, Truth and Logic, 2nd ed., London, Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1946, 
p. 108. 


5 Ibid., italics added. 


6 See his Ethics and Language, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1944. 
7 The Philosophical Review, Vol. LVII (1948), pp. 260-280. 
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tensions-in-mind associated with those words,’’*® and argues that 
these intensions can be elaborated and sharpened, not through im- 
mediate inspection or comparison of our ideas, but rather through 
scrutiny of the existents themselves to which one has learned to 
apply the given words. If this is so, it is plausible that we should 
be surprised to discover just what we do intend—or whether we 
intend anything—in making valuational statements. Thus ‘‘the 
fact . . . that most men believe that a statement is a descriptive 
statement,’’ as A. I. Melden recently said,® ‘‘is as good a reason, in 
itself, for believing that the statement is used effectively as an 
emotive statement as it is for believing that it is not emotive at all.’’ 

This is not to deny a certain ambiguity, vagueness, and flexibil- 
ity which attends ordinary discourse. To attempt to uncover what 
is actually intended in common usage by a given term is clearly 
not accomplished by ruling out as improper, or subordinate, all 
meanings disclosed in inductive examination of verbal usage other 
than the one presented in a given theory. In so far as theorists 
have fallen into this procedure, they have departed from common 
usage and have slipped into Smith’s fourth methodological cate- 
gory. But this in itself need raise no doubts as to the adequacy of 
the first method. If once radical departure from common speech 
and the actual meanings revealed therein is allowed in value theory 
(or in philosophy generally, for that matter)—except in the case of 
technical terms—at that moment the possibility of objective check 
in critical philosophy is lost. Philosophical analyses then take on 
the nature of cook-book recipes—semantical: concoctions whose ulti- 
mate test lies in the philosopher’s personal reaction. If this latter 
account is true to the nature of philosophy, as Morris Lazerowitz 
apparently believes,’° then Smith’s fourth method is perfectly ade- 
quate. If it is not, as G. E. Moore and Norman Malcolm would 
insist," and Smith evidently hopes, then the fourth method can not 
be accepted. The only alternative is then that of adhering to ordi- 
nary language (since we have not allowed ourselves to abandon 
it)—i.e., Smith’s first method. 

Whether some meaning can be shown as primary, within the 
limits of common discourse, is a further question. I am inclined 
to agree with Smith in his criticisms of the two possibilities he 
mentions, but feel that a third possibility might be more tenable— 


8 Op. cit., p. 272. 

9‘**QOn the Method of Ethics,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. XLV (1948), p. 177. 

10See his ‘‘Moore’s Paradox,’’ The Library of Living Philosophers, 
Vol. IV. 

11 See the latter’s ‘‘Moore and Ordinary Language,’’ The Library of 
Living Philosophers, Vol. IV. 
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namely, the priority of that meaning revealed in the confident, over 
the hesitant, applications of the given term. 

Concerning our third point for discussion, we find that Smith 
holds positivism and all other forms of subjectivism to agree that 
‘‘if there is such a discipline as value theory at all, its subject- 
matter is man.’’ In explanation, we are told that according to the 
positivist theory, ‘‘since nothing verifies our valuations, since they 
are explosions only, value theory’s only legitimate function is to 
study scientifically the men who explode’”’ (p. 404). One holding 
the positivist view would, I am quite sure, object to this, and could 
argue that he is willing to accept Smith’s article as a contribution to 
value theory even though it is not a study of men emoting. The 
value theorist, on the positivist view, is interested in the hypothesis 
that value judgments are expressive of favoring or disfavoring 
attitudes, but not, as theorist, in the specific men whose attitudes 
may be concerned in a given instance. On the practical side, the 
positivist in value theory would be interested in the objects of ap- 
proval and disapproval—i.e., in what is, for given agents, good or 
bad, right or wrong, beautiful or ugly. But, again, he is not inter- 
ested in the men themselves. Furthermore, a positivist need not 
hold that value judgments are expressive of the attitudes specif- 
ically and exclusively of men, but, if consistent, would accept as 
equally relevant those of the lower animals and of any of the pos- 
sible higher forms of being. 


J. E. LEDDEN 
Mount HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
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The Faith of Reason: The Idea of Progress in the French Enlighten- 
ment. CHARLES FRANKEL. New York: King’s Crown Press. 
1948. x+165 pp. $3.00. 


This Woodbridge Prize essay was finished early in 1942, but has 
gained rather than lost in timeliness during the interim. ‘‘The men 
with whom this book deals,’’ says the author, ‘‘ were among the first 
to attempt to mark out the ways in which western culture might 
successfully assimilate and control the scientific enterprise’’ (p. 
viii). Thanks largely to the overpowering influence of Descartes, 
a number of them misconceived scientific reason ‘‘as a set of un- 
assailable metaphysical truths’’ disengaged from the historical 
process. This in turn ‘‘ produced a paradoxical theory of progress 
because it interpreted scientific criticism and inquiry as instru- 
ments in the realization of ideals or goals that were not them- 
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selves subject to further inquiry or parts of a progressive process.’’ 
Ends and means became separated, ‘‘ends being assigned to a 
realm of necessity, while means were left in the realm of the con- 
tingent;’’ and the relation between the two became ‘‘purely me- 
chanical’’ (pp. 155-156). 

But others of the philosophes were wiser. They regarded the 
method of science as reliable, not because it rested upon higher 
metaphysical grounds, but just because it was self-corrective and 
‘*indefinitely progressive.’’ ‘‘Scientific knowledge was progressive, 
not because it rested upon unprovisionally true premises, but pre- 
cisely because the truths it established were all provisional, the 
means to new investigations, and subject to test and enlargement 
by further inquiry.’’ 

The implications of this view for our contemporary disquietude 
over the possible misuses of science are obvious. ‘‘Free inquiry 
becomes servile and irresponsible only when it is subordinated to 
external goals which are not themselves held to be within its 
domain.’’ Scientific method is what makes moralities progressive. 
It ‘‘does not need the justification of a higher morality: it is our 
moralities which require the kind of integrated growth which is 
exemplified where the method of science is employed”’ in its fullest 
scope and sense. Qn all sides we hear assertions that ‘‘the dogma 
of necessary progress’’ has fallen into hopeless disrepute; and this 
development ‘‘has cast a cloud not only over those elements in the 
beliefs of the philosophes which may be defensible, but over the 
liberal philosophy in which the belief in human betterment through 
the use of intelligence is a central part’’ (p. 157). 

Professor Frankel takes a much-needed step toward the re- 
habilitation of liberalism by showing that the men of the Enlight- 
enment, where they failed, did so not because of ‘‘their dttachment 
to science, but to a metaphysical theory which exalted the cate- 
gories of physics into the exclusive properties of nature... ,’’ thus 
making a separation of science and humanism inevitable. But 
the abler among them ‘‘succeeded in transcending this rigid idea 
of reason. They brought science and humanism together by show- 
ing that the values incorporated into the methods of reason were 
also the values that were basic if the pursuit of any other values 
was to be stabilized and controlled.’’ It is those philosophes who 
are ‘‘largely responsible for the liberal faith that freedom of 
thought, equality, and cooperative inquiry are ingredients of any 
progressive morality’’ (p. 158). 

Professor Frankel realizes that a complete documentation of 
his key-discrimination between the two versions of science would 
involve a detailed study of the complicated interrelationships of 
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science, philosophy, and society in the eighteenth century that is 
beyond the scope of his present essay. He wisely confines himself 
to ‘‘reflections upon the relationship of science to society and 
morals’’ in a limited period (p. 4). He gives an especially valu- 
able account of Chastellux’s utilitarian ‘‘experimental physics of 
the soul’’ which ‘‘ provided a moral structure not unlike the struc- 
ture of the drama of salvation... .’’ Yet almost everything 
Chastellux had to say about the past made it ‘‘difficult to under- 
stand how anything at all good could have come out of it’’ (pp. 
61-64). Rousseau is portrayed, not as ‘‘a primitivist opponent of 
any belief in progress,’’ but as one who ‘‘regarded himself as an 
apostle of human progress, of the perfectibility of the natural man, 
when it is rightly understood. . . . Rousseau’s transcendent im- 
portance was to proclaim to an Age of Reason that the moral will, 
and the passions and emotions, had an essential value without 
which reason was pernicious. . . . He wanted intelligence to fill 
its proper function—to guide rather than devitalize the emotions.”’ 
In this endeavor, however, Rousseau went farther in the direction 
of a new absolutism ‘‘than he needed to’’ (pp. 76-83). It is only 
with Diderot that progress is at last conceived as truly experi- 
mental, ‘‘the future of which is not assured in advance’’ (p. 94). 
Fontenelle receives his due as ‘‘a precursor of that element in En- 
lightenment thought on progress which took its point of departure 
from an analysis of the new and distinctive character of science 
as a cumulative and self-rectifying process .. .’’ (p. 106). Yet 
‘no book so well reveals the climate of opinion of the French En- 
lightenment as Condorcet’s Progress of the Human Mind,’’ even 
though it too contains the characteristic paradox which, as Comte 
pointed out, makes the advance of civilization ‘‘an effect without 
a cause.’’ The general philosophic issue involved throughout is 
‘‘the question of the relation of reason to value; and Condorcet’s 
position suffers from the weaknesses which Hume pointed out in 
his critique of the rationalist morality of the eighteenth century’’ 
(pp. 128, 143, 147). 

The Enlightenment could be interpreted from a number of 
other points of view, but this monograph makes out a convincing 
ease for a possible Deweyan ‘‘open-ended’’ conception of science as 
its major ‘‘moral’’ as against the many varieties of scientism. 
Everything depends upon ‘‘the scope and character of what the 
imagination will entertain’’ and then proceed to test. All those 
who have not lost heart in the age-old struggle toward the rational, 
but not mechanical, control of human affairs will find sober en- 
couragement in Professor Frankel’s contribution toward the rally- 
ing of the forces of liberalism. HAL. 
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An Introduction to the Philosophy of Nature. Compiled by R. A. 
KocourEK. St. Paul, Minn.: North Central Publishing Co. 
1948. iv +176 pp. 


Except for a few pages of introductory notes, this little volume 
consists of an English translation of St. Thomas’s short treatise De 
principtis naturae, and of the first two books of his commentary on 
Aristotle’s Physics. No indication is given as to which Latin edi- 
tion provides the basis for the translations, nor is acknowledgment 
made of the use of the Oxford version of Aristotle’s Physics for the 
quotations which appear in St. Thomas’s commentary. The trans- 
lation of the texts of St. Thomas, while not elegant, is faithful in 
meaning to the original, and fairly readable. The brief introduc- 
tory remarks are of a disarming modesty and simplicity, leaving 
the translated texts to speak for themselves. Since there is little 
question of the excellence of St. Thomas as an expositor of the 
texts of Aristotle, this little volume should be of real value to stu- 
dents of Aristotelian physics, in either its ancient or medieval 


form, who are unable to read the Latin commentaries and opuscula 
of St. Thomas. 
KE. A. M. 


La conscience de la liberté. JEAN Laporte. (Bibliothéque de 


Philosophie scientifique.) Paris: Ernest Flammarion. 1947. 
296 pp. 250 frs. 


Professor Jean Laporte of the Sorbonne takes nearly three 
hundred pages to prove what he flatly asserts in his introduction, 
namely, that free-will exists because we are directly aware of 
exercising it, and ‘‘la conscience, en tant que révélation immédiate 
de mon étre @ lui-méme, est infaillible en droit’’ (p. 16). His 
argument proceeds by five stages. Determinism is first discredited 
by pointing to the vagueness of the laws of psychology, a vagueness, 
alas, which also infects his own concepts of ‘‘je’’ and ‘‘moz inté- 
rieur.’’ Will is then shown to evade analysis into desire, habit, or 
instinct, and to be exercised freely only on the level of reflection. 
In view of the existentialists’ intoxication with free-will, it should 
be noted that Laporte specifically rejects their interpretation of 
the pour soit (pp. 180-181). In a crucial fourth section, the 
author undertakes the hopeless task of reconciling freedom of choice 
and the rigid framework of traditional logic. A fifth part discusses 
moral responsibility ; while the book’s conclusion depicts man in 


the familiar réle of captain of a ship, who is urged to have humility 
and hope. 


H. A. L. 











